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THE crypt of the pre-Wren medieval 

church of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, as 
well as a charnel house and the entrance to 
the Wren vault running along the south aisle 
have been located by the excavators. 

All these discoveries in different parts of 
the ruins were made within 24 hours. Access 
to all, it was discovered, had been bricked 
up during the past three centuries, and they 
will be opened up when the scientific excava- 
tions have reached the right levels. Other- 
wise valuable information may be destroyed 
and lost. 

The existence of a charnel house, some- 
times called an ossuary or “ bone house,” 
was a big surprise. 

The clue came from the famous 17th- 
century manuscript book, compiled by the 
Rev. John Pridden, while he was a curate 
at St. Bride's. This valuable manuscript con- 
taining records of St. Bride's is unfortunately 
still missing, but a second tracing of a plan 
which came into the hands of the excavators 
led to an investigation. 

The skilled squad of excavators under the 
supervision of Dr. Charles Bellerby, care- 
fully carry out the instructions of the 
director, Mr. W. F. Grimes. Every piece of 
tarth excavated is carefully sifted. 

The “bone house” or charnel house lies 
ten feet below ground level just outside the 
south west corner of the church, and the 
tatrance to the south aisle vaults is almost 
Opposite in an underground passage, lead- 
ing to a further big brick vault outside the 
church, There is no indication when the 

bone house ” was built. 
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The position of the crypt was revealed 
when six inches of earth was removed in the 
north-east corner and revealed a number of 
stone slabs. When one was lifted, seven brick 
steps, covered by rotted wood, were found, 
leading down to a bricked-in cul-de-sac. 
Pridden’s plan had led the excavators to 
expect such a discovery, but the bricked-in 
parts were baffling at first. Other slabs were 
removed and it was seen that there had been 
a big arch in the wall of the medieval 
church. Only half the arch is showing, in- 
dicating that the crypt extends outside the 
north-east wall of the Wren church and sug- 
gesting that the medieval church was actually 
larger than Wren’s construction after the 
Great Fire in 1666. 

Crypts and charnel houses or ossuaries 
were mainly found in the greater medieval 
churches. One of the most famous charnel 
houses is at Hythe in Kent, containing the 
stacked-up remains of many warriors reputed 
to have been killed in some by-gone battle. 

Mr. Grimes, the director of London 
Museum, states that rarely in such a short 
time has such a rich harvest of discovery 
been made as at St. Bride’s. 

Donations to the Vicar, the Rev. Cyril 
M. Armitage, for the restoration fund, 
although the public appeal has not been 
launched, are coming from all parts of the 
world. The excavations and discoveries 
have created world-wide interest. Hand- 
some gifts are coming from the newspaper 
and printing and publishing industries and 
from authors and journalists. 


HARLES NAPIER, the famous con- 
queror of Scinde, was the son of Lady 
Sarah Lennox, and on his father’s side came 
from a family of distinguished soldiers. He 
served under Wellington in the Peninsular 
War, and Wellington was always Charles's 
hero; and he worked with Byron in Greece 
during the last months of the poet’s life. In 
‘CHARLES NAPIER: Friend and Fighter,’ 
Lady Lawrence, a collateral descendant, 
aims to show what the man himself was like, 
rather than to retell his campaigns; and she 
gives a vivid character study of a remark- 
able personality who was rightly called 
brave, honourable, determined, warm- 
hearted, crotchety, explosive, obstinate, and 
at times eccentric, but never weak or 
effeminate. The book is being published by 
John Murray. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





SIR THOMAS WYATT AND 
“ SEPHAME ” 


REVIOUS attempts to _ identify 
“ Sephame,” so named in the ninth 
line of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s sonnet begin- 
ning, “ You that in love .. .,” have met with 
little success. Dr. Nott’s comment is typical : 
“Who the person alluded to was I have not 
been able to discover. He probably was a 
celebrated astrologer in those days.”' The 
purpose of this note is to propose the iden- 
tification of Sephame with Edward Sepham, 
who took his M.A. at Oxford in 1528,? 
lectured in logic at Cardinal’s College in 
1530,° had taken orders by September 6, 
1539, when he obtained the living of 
Reculver, Kent,‘ and was dead by April 11, 
1554.5 The last six lines of the sonnet are 
quoted below from the most recent edition 
of Wyatt’s poems: 
Sephame saide true that my natiuitie 
ischaunced was with the ruler of the 
ay: (10) 
He gest, I prove, of that the veritie. 
In May my welth and eke my liff, I say, 
Have stonde so oft in such perplexitie: 
Reioyse! Let me dreme of your felicitie.‘ 
Wyatt’s editors have duly noted that lines 
12-13 probably allude to the poet’s imprison- 
ment in the Fleet in May 1534, after “ a great 
affray between Mr. Wyatte and the serjeants 
of London, in which one of the serjeants was 
slain”;’ and his subsequent imprisonment 
in the Tower in May 1536, on the occasion 
of the trial of Anne Boleyn.* 
The composition of the poem may there- 
fore be dated after May 1536, and Sephame’s 
prediction prior to May 1534. However, 


*Geo. Fred. Nott, ed., The Works of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, and of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(London, 1816), II, 539. 

*C. W. Boase, ed., Register of the University of 
Oxford (Oxford, 1884), I, 133. 

* Letters and Papers .. . of the Reign of Henry 
VII, IV, 3064. 
A ony a Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis (ed. 
Philip Bliss, London, 1813), II, 772. 

*Ibid., I, 326. 

*Kenneth Muir, ed., Collected Poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. 75. 

* Letters and Papers, VII, 259. 

*Tbid., X, 353. 
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since Wyatt’s allusion presupposes know. 
ledge by his immediate contemporaries of 
Sephame and his work, a date not much be. 
fore 1534 must be argued for. Evidence of 
the presence of astrologers in the court of 
Henry VIII in 1533 is found in the letters 
of Eustache Chapuys. Writing in Septem. 
ber to Charles V, Chapuys declared that the 
king had been assured by his “ physicians 
and astrologers” that Anne Boleyn would 
bear a son.’ Sephame may have been among 
these astrologers. 

The several versions of our astrologer’ 
name require some comment. Wyatt’s own 
copy (Egerton MS. 2711) reads “ Sephame,”" 
or “ Sephane,””’ the later Arundel MS. reads 
“* Sephances,”** and Tottel’s Miscellany reads 
““Stephan.”** Yet neither Sephame, Sephane, 
nor Sephances appears in the records of 
the period available to the writer, and the 
emendation by Tottel’s editor, consistent with 
his general policy, must represent an attempt 
to render intelligible a name unknown to him. 

In conclusion we may postulate the fol- 
lowing data about Sephame: besides bearing 
a name rare in the public records, he must 
have been well educated, around the court 
in the years before 1534, well known to court 
and courtier even after 1536, and forgotten 
by 1557. Edward Sepham bore the name, 
had the requisite education, was at no great 
distance from the court as late as 1530, is 
unaccounted for in the available records be- 
tween 1530 and 1539, and was dead by 1554. 
Edward Sepham may therefore be the 
Sephame of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s poem. 


WILLIAM H. WITT. 
University of North Carolina. 


* Ibid., VI, 453, 465. 

© Muir, p. 75. 

A. K. Foxwell, ed., The Poems of Sir Thomas 
Wiat (London, 1913), I, 39. 

Muir, p. 265. ’ 

'’ Hyder Edward Rollins, ed., Tottel’s Miscellany 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1929), II, 163. 


SHAKESPEARE AND PEELE: THE 
DEATH OF CLEOPATRA 


HAKESPEARE'’S treatment of the death 
of Cleopatra in Antony and Cleopatra 

has permanently established the legend that 
Cleopatra died by applying one asp to her 
arm and another to her breast, a legend 
which, it is often forgotten, has little basis 
in actual history, since it is not in any of 
the earliest and most reliable accounts of 
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the Egyptian queen. Sir Thomas Browne in 
his Vulgar Errors’ called attention to the 
legend as a perversion of history, and he 
pointed out that Plutarch, Strabo and 
Galen are all uncertain how Cleopatra died, 
that they merely suggest poisoning by an 
asp as a possibility, and that nowhere do 
they indicate that the reptile, if it were used 
at all, was applied anywhere but to 
Cleopatra’s arm. Lewis Theobald in his 
Shakespeare Restored (1726) also noted 
Shakespeare’s departure from classical his- 
torians in his account, and he pointed out 
that Dion Cassius and Plutarch write only 
of small punctures found upon Cleopatra’s 
arm, and that Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, 
Eutropius, and Lucius Florus say nothing 
whatsoever on the subject. He noted, how- 
ever, that in certain ancient jewels and 
medals Cleopatra had been depicted with 
asps at her breasts.” It is not very likely that 
these were known to Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s treatment of Cleopatra’s 
death may be traced to two definite sources, 
the one long known and the other hitherto 
unnoticed. For with a suggestion which he 
found in Plutarch, Shakespeare combined 
something from a completely unrelated 
source in the writings of George Peele. This 
alien matter he used to heighten the dramatic 
intensity of the entire death scene. It fur- 
nished him also with the suggestion for one 
of the most powerful and extraordinary 
poetic images in the entire play: 

Peace, Peace! 


Dost thou not see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nurse asleep. y 
(V, ii. 311-13.) 


From an analysis of Shakespeare’s combina- 
tion of two unrelated sources in the Cleo- 
patra death scene, we are able to gain some 
insight into the workings of his creative 
genius, 

The main outlines of the scene Shakespeare 
took from a suggestion in Plutarch’s life of 
Antony. Here we have an account of the 
old man and his basket of figs and the sug- 
gestion that among the figs may have been 
anasp. There is also the report that, ““ Some 
say also that they found two litle pretie 
bytings in her arme, scant to be discerned.”* 

‘(London, 1672), p.291. Browne attempts to 
account for this ‘* vulgar error ” by citing an ancient 
traveller to Alexandria who had reported that apply- 
img asps to the breasts of condemned men was a 
common means of execution in that city. 

See Variorum (1907), pp. 368-9. 


*North’s Plutarch (Tudor Translations, London, 
1896), VI, 87. 


’ ’ 
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Shakespeare thus began with Plutarch’s sug- 
gestion that Cleopatra may have been 
poisoned by an asp brought to her in a 
basket by an old man. The mention of such 
poisoning probably recalled to him a scene 
in an old play of almost twenty years before, 
a scene which, because of its sensationalism, 
must have lent some popularity to the play, 
and which would certainly have been remem- 
bered by an old man of the theater like 
Shakespeare. This play was George Peele’s 
Famous Chronicle of King Edward the First, 
one of the earliest and crudest of English 
history plays, printed for the first time in 
1593 and then again in 1599. 

For much of his material Peele had gone 
to a slanderous broadside ballad called 
A Warning-Piece to England Against Pride 
and Wickedness,* which contained a fictitious 
account of Edward’s queen, Eleanor of 
Castile, and her supposed murder of the wife 
of the Lord Mayor of London. She does this 
by applying serpents to her breasts: 

She bound this lady to a post, 

At twelve a clock at night ; 
And as, poor lady, she stood bound, 
The queen (in angry mood) 
Did set two snakes unto her breast, 
That suck’d away her blood. 
This ballad, designed obviously to cater to 
popular feeling against Spain, Peele incor- 
porated into his play. That Shakespeare had 
the play in mind, rather than the ballad, we 
know from the dialogue which Peele wrote 
for the murder scene: 
Q. Elinor. 

Then Mistress Mayoress, say whether will 

you be 

Our nurse or laundress? 


Mayoress. 
Then may it please your majesty 
To entertain your handmaid for your 

nurse, 

She will attend the cradle carefully. 

Q. Elinor. 
O. no. nurse; the babe needs no great 
rocking; it can lull itself—Katherine, 
bind her in the chair, and let me see how 
she'll become a nurse. [The Mayoress is 
bound to the chair.) So: now, Katherine, 
draw forth her breast, and let the serpent 
suck his fill. [The serpent is applied to her 
breast.| Why, so; now she is a nurse.— 
Suck on, sweet babe.® 
‘Printed by A. Dyce in The Old Dramatists: 


Peele and Greene (London, 1861), pp. 373-4. 
5 Ed. Dyce, p. 404. 
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Here is the basic material for Cleopatra’s 
death-speech. This, in the hands of Shake- 
speare, was transmuted into the powerful 
poetic image quoted above. (V, ii, 311-13). 
Thus, the obscenity of a popular ballad, 
through the medium of Peele’s coarse melo- 
drama, was blended by Shakespeare with the 
classical history of Plutarch, and transformed 
by him into one of the most striking poetic 
passages in the language. 

IRVING RIBNER. 

The Ohio State University. 


THE POWER OF CHASTITY IN 
“ PARADISE LOST” 


F him who in Comus wrote that if a 

woman possesses “the sacred rays of 
chastity, / No savage fierce, bandit, or 
mountaineer / Will dare to soil her virgin 
purity” (424-426), Dr. Tillyard has said: 
“In Milton, who believed in, or came later 
to believe in the natural goodness of the 
flesh, the notion [of investing chastity with 
some unusual power] was unhealthy ... All 
traces of it have vanished in Paradise Lost 
. .. His dallying in Comus with a magical 
view of chastity was no more than an 
interlude.””? 

Milton to be sure sings fervently in 
Paradise Lost of wedded love as 
“mysterious law,’ as “sole propriety ” 
(IV. 750-751). Nevertheless, a trace of “ the 
sublime notion, and high mystery / .. . 
{of the] doctrine of virginity” (Comus 784- 
786) survives in the epic:* the paean to 
wedded love has an overtone reminiscent of 
Comus. 

When the Elder Brother in Comus cites 
for the younger examples of a “hidden 
strength” that is chastity, this is the 
crowning illustration: 


* Citations of Milton herein are from The Com- 
plete Poetical Works, ed. Harris Francis Fletcher 
(Boston, 1941). 

7E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (New York, 1930), 


p. 75. 

* Cf. Irene Samuel, Plato and Milton (New York, 
1947), p. 158. Miss Samuel writes that although 
Milton in his later years “apparently . . . dis- 
carded the [Platonic] belief that body and soul 
are separate entities,” he continued to make use 
of it. Such uses are Samson Agonistes 102, 155- 
159, and 1572, for which the common note is that 
of the body as a prison, death a release, for the 
soul. Since the Platonic dichotomy underlies 
Milton’s early doctrine of chastity also, any instance 
of that doctrine in Paradise Lost may be taken as 
a use additional to those Miss Samuel lists. 
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What was that snaky-headed Gorgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin, 
Wherewith she freezed her foes to congealed 
stone? 
But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 
And noble grace that dashed brute violence 
With sudden adoration, and blank awe. 
(446-451.) 
But if, as Dr. Tillyard suggests, we have here 
a “magical view” of chastity, magical also 
is the temporary conversion effected in the 
serpentine Satan of Paradise Lost at the 
moment of his encounter with Eve: 
Such pleasure took the serpent to behold 
This flowery _. the sweet recess of Eve 
Thus early, thus alone ; her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft, and feminine, 
Her graceful innocence, her every air 
Of gesture or least action overawed 
His malice, and with rapine sweet bereaved 
His fierceness of the fierce intent it brought: 
That space the evil one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remained 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 
Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 
(IX, 455-466.) 
Nor is this the sole instance in Paradise Lost 
that manifests from within Eve a power 
similar to that of the Lady and Minerva in 
Comus. When he accedes despite the sus- 
pected presence of Satan to Eve’s request 
that the two divide their labors in Eden, 
Adam commands: “Go, in thy native 
innocence, rely / On what thou hast of 
virtue, summon all ” (IX. 373-374). The use 
of “ virtue” is here suggestive of the Gorgon 
shield as Milton pictured it. Further, Adam 
himself himself has felt Eve’s power for 
good: 
I from the influence of thy looks receive 
Access in every virtue, in thy sight 
More wise, more watchful, stronger, if need were 
Of outward strength. (IX, 309-312.) 
Whether or not one interprets the last two 
quotations above as bespeaking the force 
Eve exerts over Satan to cause his momen- 
tary abstraction from evil, it remains that 
Eve, like Minerva, has by dint of an internal 
agency rendered an evil being harmless. To 
that extent at least Milton’s early magical 
doctrine of chastity is to be found still in 


Paradise Lost. G. D. HILpDEBRAND. 
Oklahoma. 


COFFEE HOUSES AND IPSWICH 


"THE first coffee house in England was 

opened in 1650 at Oxford by Jacobs, 4 
Jew. The “Turk’s Head” was opened in 
London in 1652 by a Greek servant brought 
to this country by Mr. Edwards, an English 
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Turkey merchant.’ For over a hundred 
years the coffee houses were a prominent 
feature of social, political and commercial 
life. 
At the best, the coffee houses provided a 
place where all classes could meet without 
distinction of rank. Gilbert, the highwayman 
in The Beaux’ Stratagem frequented both 
Will's and White’s in London. Will’s was 
the resort of poets, critics and their patrons. 
“Hundreds of men, wits and pretty fellows 
frequented the coffee houses.” Henry 
Esmond found Dick Steele spouting Mr. 
Addison’s poem at every coffee house in 
Whitehall and (Covent Garden.” At the 
worst, they were places of dissipation and 
discontent. Both Mr. Addison and Dick 
Steele spoke with feeling against coffee 
house disputes and against “ declaimers in 
Coffee Houses . . . of these Lyars there are 
two sorts. The Genius of the first consists in 
much impudence and a strong Memory; the 
others have added to these Qualifications a 
good Understanding and smooth Language. 
There was a fellow in town some years ago 
who used to divert himself by telling a Lye 
at Charing Cross in the morning at eight of 
the Clock and then following it through all 
Parts of the Town till eight at night.’* 

The coffee houses were also political 
centres. In 1675 Charles II attempted with- 
out success to supress them. If an altercation 
took place before the King or the Queen in 
the Council Chamber, all the coffee houses 
soon had their own version of the quarrel.‘ 

Every respectable person had his favourite 
house where his friends or clients could 
seek him at known hours. As a Frenchman 
wrote about this time, the coffee houses “ are 
extremely convenient. You have all manner 
of news there; You have a good Fire which 
you may sit by as long as you please; You 
have a dish of Coffee; you meet your 
Friends for the Transaction of Business and 
all for a Penny, if you don’t care to spend 
more.” In this way there grew up in 
London the Baltic, Lloyds, Jonathans (later 


‘Ashton, J., Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, London, 1881, p. 216. Anderson, A., Origin 
of Commerce, London, 1764, vol. II, p. 88. 

Henry Esmond, W. M. Thackeray, Part III, 
Chap. V; Part II, Chap. XI. 
in Spectator, 28 October, 1712; 16 October, 

“W. M. Thackeray, Henry Esmond, Part III, 
Chap, XI. . r 

*Misson, H., Memoirs and Observations .. . 
Ps an 1697, London, 1719 Edition, 
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the Bankers’ 


the Stock Exchange) and 
Clearing House. 

In Ipswich the first coffee houses were 
evidently founded towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, but the exact date is not 
known.® Possibly they began in the 1660's, 
since coffee was considered an antidote to 
the plague. There is no mention of any 
attempt to suppress the coffee houses in 
1675; perhaps none then existed, or perhaps 
a Parliamentary town had no wish to sup- 
press them at the King’s request. 

At any rate, the first Ipswich coffee houses 
of which we have record were those ot 
Elizabeth Smith and William Hammond in 
1696.’ Two years later, the Headboroughs’ 
books mention the coffee house of Thomas 
Wylder, a merchant who had a warehouse 
in St. Clement’s parish. The Treasurer’s 
Accounts for 1699-1700 include a payment 
of 6/6 for “work done by the Coffee 
House.” In 1722, a Mr. Clarke had a coffee 
house in St. Lawrence’s parish, and in 
1738-39* there was a coffee house occupied 
by a Mr. Scrutton. 

The most important of the Ipswich coffee 
houses stood at the corner of Tower Street 
and Tavern Street. This house appeared in 
the Chamberlains’ Accounts for 1746-47; it 
was then empty and was rated at 2d.° It 
must soon have been occupied and it must 
have prospered as a coffee house since in 
1753 Josiah Harris, a deal merchant, 
obtained permission from the Headboroughs 
to build an Assembly Room 60 feet long 
and 14 feet 8 inches wide. This house 
passed into the occupation of a Mr. Dod 
in the 1760’s and thence into the occupation 
of Daniel Bamford.’® Just as in London 
White’s and the Cocoa Tree became the 
Tory meeting place so did Bamford’s in 
Ipswich become the centre for the “ Blue” 
and patriotic interest. In 1779 there was 
an Assembly in the Long Room and Messrs. 
Wood and Dagueville’s Ball was held there; 
again in 1783 there was a Concert and Ball. 
In 1782, towards the end of the American 
War of Independence, when a subscription 


*In the Moyses Museum at Bury St. Edmunds 
there is a penny token showing a hand pouring 
coffee from an urn into a cup. It bears the name 
Ro. STANTON AT THE COFFEE and is dated 1669. 

’ Extracts from Corporation Records, V. B. Red- 
stone, Treasurer’s Accounts, Vol. XIX, i. 12, in 
Ipswich Reference Library. 

* E.C.R., Vol. XXV, iv. 6, Headboroughs’ Books: 
Vol. XXIV, iii. 5; Vol. XXIII, iv. 6. 

*E.C.R., Vol. XXIV, iv. 8. 

” E.C.R., Vol. XXIV, iii. 3; Vol. XXV, 98. 
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was opened to build a man-of-war of 74 
guns for the government, a meeting was 
called at Bamford’s and the committee was 
appointed to receive subscriptions there."’ 

In July, 1784, the Coffee House Tavern 
and Assembly Room were advertised for 
sale. Mr. Bamford had taken over the 
“Great White Horse” as Hotel, Coffee 
House, Tavern and Inn, where he prospered. 
Mr. George Alderson took over the occupa- 
tion and became the principal proprietor.’* 
In 1792 he sold this coffee house (or his 
share) for £100 to a number of local trades- 
men; he took over a house in Hatton Court 
where he took up the wine and spirit trade, 
apparently with some success. Later he 
entered the coffee house trade again, using 
the name of the “Ipswich Coffee House.” 
So well did he prosper that in 1799 he was 
able to buy a tenement in the parishes of 
St. Mary Elms and St. Mary le Tower for 
£945,'5 

The next landlord of this coffee house was 
William Gooding, under whom the connec- 
tion with the “Blues” became closer. In 
1803 there was a subscription for the 
Ipswich Loyal Volunteers. In 1807 Mr. 
Edward Bacon, a partner in the “ Blue” 
bank, presided at a “numerous meeting ” 
at Gooding’s. In 1808 there was an “ elegant 
dinner . . . in commemoration of the return 
of Sir Home Popham and R. A. Crickitt, 
Esq.” as Members for the Borough. (Mr. 
Crickitt was also the senior partner in the 
“ Blue” Ipswich Town and Country Bank.) 
Other activities were not forgotten. In 1794 
a Benefit for Miss Marshall was held in the 
Assembly Room, and the first meeting of 
the Ipswich Humane Society was held at this 
coffee house in 1807."* 

William Gooding left the coffee house in 
1808 or 1809 and took over the “ Bear and 
Crown” where he remained for several 
years. He was followed by William Prigg, 
who maintained the Tory connection. In 
1810 the ‘friends of the True Blue interest 
dined together at Prigg’s Coffee House”; 
and in 1811, to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the election of the two “Blue” 
members there was a large party at which 

™ Ipswich Journal, 9 January, 1779; 29 May, 
1779 ; 22 November, 1783; 17 August, 1782. 

* Ipswich Journal, 31 July, 21 August, 30 
October, 1784. 

* E.C.R., Vol. XXV, 284, 445; Ipswich Journal, 
13 October, 1792; 11 May, 1793. 

** Ipswich Journal, 8 October, 1803; 2 May, 


1807; 14 May, 1808; 20 September, 1794, 12 
December, 1807. 
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upwards of £60 was taken for the relief of 
distress. So popular was Mr. Prigg that 
early in 1812 a ball was held at the 
Assembly Room for his benefit.'* 

Evidently he was retiring, since in August, 
1812, the premises were advertised to be let. 
They were described as “all that old. 
established house of Genteel Resort—con. 
sisting of a Coffee Room, a_ spacious 
Assembly Room, Billiard Room with two 
excellent Billiard tables, etc., mow in the 
occupation of William Prigg of whom 
further particulars may be had .. .” No 
more is heard of this coffee house; perhaps 
bad trade and the unsettled conditions made 
it impossible to find a purchaser. However 
that may be, the last of Mr. Prigg’s house- 
hold effects were sold by auction at the 
coffee house in 1813, and he disappeared 
from view. The building was pulled down 
in 1815 when Tavern Street was widened, 
but many persons in Ipswich can still 
remember the old Assembly Room."* 

Another old coffee house lay behind the 
Town Hall. It was occupied early in the 
eighteenth century by Widow Fosdike. In 
1730 it was announced that “ Christopher 
Gaudy is removed from his late Dwelling 
House to the Widow Fosdike’s Coffee House 
where he continues to sell all Sorts of Snuffs 
and has all accommodations fit for a Coffee 
House.” He cannot have lived long since 
“the Coffee House in the occupation of 
Mary Gaudy Widow near the King’s Head 
Tavern” was advertised to be let at Lady 
Day, 1736. The business was taken over by 
Benjamin Scott who announced that he 
“carries on there the Business of Barber 
and Perruque Maker and _ likewise the 
Business of a Coffee House where all per- 
sons shall receive a hearty welcome from 
their humble servant BENJAMIN 
SOCOTT.”*" 

After him, in quick succession, there came 
three proprietors of whom we know little, 
John Fisher, William Wilkinson and John 
Steele. Mr. Wilkinson, who was connected 
with the “trade,” must have been a person 
of some importance as for over sixty years 
the house was known as Will’s Coffee 
House. In 1751, John Steele, a saddle-tree 


‘5 Ipswich Journal, 15 January, 1814; Suffolk 
Chronicle, 2 June, 1810; 11 May, 1811; 15 Feb- 
ruary, 1812. 

16 Suffolk Chronicle, 1 August, 1812, 20 Decem- 
ber, 1813. 

? Ipswich Journal, 28 February, 1730; 29 Octo- 
ber, 1736. Ipswich Gazette, 17 December, 1736. 
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maker, sold the house to Samuel Caley, a 
whitesmith of Ipswich, who seven years later 
sold the messuage to Moses Parnell, junior, 
for £119."* 

In 1780 the coffee house was taken over 
by A. C. Field who, following the example 
of the London coffee houses, “has under- 
taken to furnish his Coffee Room with All 
the papers published in London which may 
be seen after Six every evening . . . and the 
following country papers . . . few coffee 
houses in England out of London have 
undertaken this business on so large a 
scale...” This coffee house survived until 
1806."* 

A third coffee house, called Sutton’s, in 
the Buttermarket, was occupied in 1779 by 
John Philby.”° In 1781 it was the meeting 
place of the creditors of John Barnard, a 
well-known Ipswich ship builder who 
became bankrupt in that year. In the 
following year, this “good accustom’d 
house” was sold by auction and was taken 
over by Mr. George Gowing. In 1793 and 
1794, when the strain of the war against the 
French brought distress and disturbances 
throughout the country, the ‘“ Ipswich 
Association for Prosecuting Felons” was 
formed, and held its annual meetings at 
Gowing’s. This house was also used for 
auction sales.”? 

George Gowing died in 1797. At 
Michaelmas, 1798, the coffee house was 
taken over by John Arthur who “ intends 
fitting out in a commodious manner.” 
About 1800 it was taken over by Jacob 
Chapman, but he did not stay long. Early 
in 1801, “that long-established and good 
accustom’d Inn known by the name of the 
Coffee House in the Buttermarket ” was again 
being offered for sale. The business cannot 
have flourished under his successor, because 
in 1805 George Cook, who for some years 
had been the proprietor of a hat manufac- 
tory at the “ Spread Eagle” in St. Clement's 
parish moved his business to the sign of the 
Coffee House in the Buttermarket. The 


“EC.R., Vol. XXIV, x. 350 and 426, Enrol- 
ments, 

"Ipswich Journal, 9 December, 1780; E.C.R., 
Vol. XXV, 561, Enrolments. 

*E.C.R., Vol. XXV, 422, Enrolments. Ipswich 
Journal, 16 October, 1779. 

* Ipswich Journal, 3 March, 1781; 9 November, 
1782; 26 January, 1793; 11 January, 1794; 
9 November, 1793. 
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house appears not to have been re-opened as 
a coffee house.?” 

There were evidently other coffee houses 
in Ipswich, but little is known of them. In 
1737 John Woods had an Assembly Room 
in St. Peter’s parish, occupied in 1748 by 
William Woodward. In 1798, a Mr. Brame 
had a coffee house. This may have been 
the Benjamin Brame, the house carpenter 
and builder of Lower Brook Street, who in 
1786-88 took part in the unsuccessful 
attempt to establish the whaling trade 
at Ipswich.?* All these old coffee houses 
appear to have closed by 1815. 


A. G. E. Jones. 


2 E.C.R., Vol. XXV, 422, Enrolments; Ipswich 
Journal, 8 September, 1798; 14 February, 1801; 
2 March, 1805. E.C.R., Vol. XXV, 447, Enrol- 
ments. 

* E.C.R., Vol. XXIV, iii. 
Journal 23 June, 1798. 


5 and 3. Ipswich 


DR. JOHNSON AND SOME 


PHYSICO-THEOLOGICAL 
TERMS 
il 
The Deluge 


“The Deluge has been, and remains a 
mighty subject of inquiry and dispute. .. . 
Dr. Burnet . . . supposes the primitive 
earth to have been no more than an 
orbicular crust, investing the face of the 
abyss, or deep, which grew chinky, clave, 
burst, and fell down into the water, and so 
drowned its inhabitants.” 

So Chambers,’ adding, “how all Burnet’s 
ideas could be, we do not see.” Steele de- 
scribed the Theorist as “that admirable 
Writer,” and called a long passage which he 
quoted “as it were, a Funeral Oration over 
this Globe.”* Buffon dismissed him as “ An 
heterodox theologician, whose brain was so 
heated with poetical visions, that he had 
imagined he had seen the creation of the 


* Cyclopaedia, 4th edit., 1741 (used by Johnson), 
article “* Deluge,” cf. Catalogue, op. cit., item 
487. C. Kerby-Miller gives an admirable summary 
of the theories of Burnet, Whiston, and Woodward 
in a note to the recently-published edition of the 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus (New Haven, 1950), 
329-30. Cf. also L. M. Beattie, John Arbuthnot 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1935), 190-209, and Sir Charles 
Lyell, Principles of Geology (London, 12th edit., 
1875), I, ch. 3. The latter called Burnet’s “ a most 
ne description of the general conflagration 
(I. ' 

2 The Spectator, No. 146. 
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universe, ”* but elsewhere remarked that “ his 
book is elegantly written: he knew how to 
paint noble images and magnificent scenes.”* 
In our own time, Professor Willey has said, 
“The Sacred Theory, for all its eccen- 
tricity, has about it a certain epic grandeur 
both in conception and style, and Burnet 
might be described as a kind of prose 
Milton thirty years nearer to Addison.”* 
278 out of the 404 quotations taken by John- 
son from this book for his Dictionary— 
nearly 70%—come from the Dedication, 
Preface, and first seven chapters dealing with 
the deluge and the dissolution of the earth. 
Of these xxiv + 128 pages there were only 
21 from which Johnson did not quote, and 
there were pages from which he took six, 
seven, and even eight extracts. Space forbids 
a detailed analysis: however interesting 
Johnson’s use of the Sacred Theory, it is only 
part of the evidence. When two passages 
of Milton describing the Flood are examined 
(Paradise Lost, xi. 734-52 and 818-50), it can 
be shown that the first, of 19 lines, provided 
quotations for 17 words, and the second, of 
32 lines, provided quotations for 21 words— 
a density of quotation about twice that of 
the average rate for Milton. Passing over 
the relatively small use made (in this con- 
nection) of quotations from Genesis (e.g. 
ark, bear, darkness, more, mouth, shut), 
Bentley, Derham, Hale, and Raleigh (e.g. 
accident, annihilate, qualification, recount, 
untruly, upside), let us look at Woodward. 
His theory of the deluge and of the forma- 
tion of the earth differed from Burnet’s, 
but Johnson appears to have been well 
acquainted with it. Three short extracts 
from the Essay towards a Natural History 
of the Earth will illustrate the use he made 
of it in the Dictionary (quoted material in 
italics, words illustrated in capitals) : 
Woodward asserted in his Preface 
“that the whole Terrestrial Globe was 
taken all to Pieces and DISSOLVED at 
the Deluge, the Particles of Stone, Marble, 
and all other solid Fossils being dis- 
severed, taken up into the Water, and 
there sustained with Sea-Shells and other 
Animals and Vegetable Bodyes; and that 
the present Earth consists, and was formed 
out of that PROMISCUOUS Mass of 
* Histoire Naturelle (English transl., London, 


1792), I, 3-4. 
‘Ibid., I, 129. 


* The Eighteenth-Century Background (London, 
1946), 27. 
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Sand, Earth, Shells, and the rest, falling 
down again, and subsiding from the 
Water.” 

In Part II, Concerning the Universal 
Deluge (from which Johnson illustrated such 
words as consectary, nodule, squamose, 
escalop, crustaceous, and promptuary jn 
addition to any others to be mentioned), 
Woodward declared (p. 85) 

“That during the Time of the Deluge, 
whilst the Water was out upon, and 
covered the Terrestrial Globe, all the 
Stone and Marble of the ANTE. 
DILUVIAN Earth: and, in a word, all 
Fossils whatever, that had before obtain’d 
any Solidity, were totally dissolved, and 
their constituent Corpuscles all disjoyned, 
their Cohaesion perfectly ceasing,” 

and (pp. 92-3) 

“ That, after some time, the Strata were 
broken on all Sides of the Globe: that they 
were DISLOCATED and their Situation 
varyed, being elevated in some Places, and 
depress'd in others. . . .In one Word, that 
the whole Terraqueous Globe was, by this 
Means, at the Time of the Deluge, put 
into the Condition that we now behold, 
Here was, we see, a mighty Revolution: 
and that too attended with Accidents very 
strange and amazing: the most horrible 
and portentous CATASTROPHE that 
Nature ever yet saw: an elegant, orderly, 
and habitable Earth quite unhing’d, 
shatter'd all to Pieces, and turned into an 
Heap of Ruins.” 

These are but examples, and of the hun- 
dreds of quotations from Woodward's works 
in the Dictionary, those illustrating the fol- 
lowing words each contains a direct reference 
in itself to some aspect of the nature of the 
deluge— 

aggregation, annihilate, boisterously, buoy, 
central, channel, compose, concussion, 
conservatory, couch, disband, estimate, 
executioner, hurry, massive, mightily, 
mince, monumental, muster, orb, over- 
power, permeate, precipitation, ransack, 
rubble-stone, superabundance, — super 
celestial, surrender, team, terraqueous, 
translocation, universality, whereinto. 

It might conveniently be noted here, that 
one of Johnson’s quotations from Burnet 
comes, not from the Sacred Theory itself, 
but from his Answer to the Exceptions made 
by Mr. Erasmus Warren against the Sacred 
Theory of the Earth, the 4th edit. of which 
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is bound up with the 1726 Theory: the quota- 
tion will be found under exceptor. And 
Johnson evidently knew something of the 
controversial literature provoked by the 
Sacred Theory. John Keill, who praised the 
latter while attacking it—‘‘ there was never 


’ any book of Philosophy written with a more 


lofty and plausible stile than it is, the noble 
and elegant descriptions,”’* etc.—published 
An Examination of Dr. Burnet’s Theory... . 
(Oxford, 1698: 2nd edit., 1734 quoted). 
Johnson quoted the first sentence of this 
under romantick, and other passages under 
detrusion, incautious, lump, nethermost, 
organ, origination, pellucidness, and spite- 
fulness.’ 


Mountains 


Burnet’s theory involved a good deal of 
consideration about the shape of the earth 
before and after the deluge, and the origin 
and appearance of mountains were bound 
up with this. He himself clearly was not 
unmoved by mountain-scenery.* ‘“ There is 
something august and stately in the Air of 
these things, that inspires the Mind with great 
Thoughts and Passions.”® “I have had 
Experience my self, when it was my Fortune 
to cross the Alps and Apennine Mountains; 
for the Sight of those wild, vast, and in- 
digested Heaps of Stones and Earth did... 
deeply strike my Fancy... .”’° He believed 


*Keill, p. 19. 

‘Johnson wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Barry on 12th August, 1783, about the Royal 
Academy’s rejection of a picture by Bowe. ‘ The 
subject, as I recollect,” recorded Boswell, “‘ was 
the Deluge, at that point of time when the water 
was verging to the top of the last uncovered 
mountain. Near to the spot was seen the last of 
the antediluvian race, exclusive of those who were 
saved in the ark of Noah. This was one of those 
giants, then the inhabitants of the earth, who had 
still strength to swim, and with one of his hands 
held aloft his infant child. Upon the small remain- 
ing dry spot a red a famished lion, ready to 
spring at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe told 
me that Johnson said to him, ‘ Sir, your picture is 
noble and probable’ ” (Hill-Powell, Life, iv. 201-3). 
Cf. the description, Rasselas, ch. vii: ‘‘ The rain 
continued longer and with more violence than had 
ever been known; the clouds broke on the sur- 
rounding mountains, and the torrents streamed 
into the plain on every side, till the cavern was 
too narrow to discharge the water. The lake over- 
flowed its banks, and all the level of the valley was 
covered with the inundation.” 

"Cf. H. V. S. Ogden, ‘‘ Thomas Burnet’s ‘ Telluris 
Theoria Sacra’ and Mountain Scenery,” E.L.H., 
xiv. 139-50. 

*Sacred Theory, i. 188. 

* Thid., i. 190. 
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that the surface of the earth had been per- 
fectly smooth until the disruption of the 
great abyss, and that the hills and mountains 
were “ manifestly . . . the Marks, or Foot- 
steps of some kind of Ruin and Dissolu- 
tion.” 

“Then what can have more the Figure 
and MIEN of a Ruin, than Crags, and 
Rocks, and Cliffs, whether upon the Sea- 
shore, or upon the Sides of Mountains? 
What can be more apparently broke, than 
they are? And those lesser ROCKS, or 
great bulky Stones that lie often scatter’'d 
near the Feet of the other, whether in the 
Sea, or upon the Land, are they not 
manifest Fragments and PIECES of those 
greater Masses? Besides, the Posture of 
these Rocks, which is often leaning or 
recumbent, or prostrate, shews to the Eye, 
that they have had a Fall, or some kind of 
DISLOCATION from their natural Site.”** 
The significence of the arguments by later 

writers than Burnet defending the rugged- 
ness of mountains does not fall within the 
scope of this paper, which is concerned only 
with the evidence of Johnson’s interest in 
such themes. Erasmus Warren— who,” 
remarked Keill,"* “has wrote the greatest 
Volum against it [the Sacred Theory], in my 
opinion has spoken the least sense about it,” 
—had something to say about this— 


“For irregularities many times make 
a sort of Ornaments; and those rugged- 
nesses and inequalities that are void of all 
exactness and order, do often pass for 
Beauties or a kind of Prettiness . . . more 
especially may they do so in the Earth, 
whose natural pulchritude is made up of 
such things as Art would call rudeness; 
and consists in assymetries and a wild 
variety.””** 
Many Dictionary quotations refer to the 
shape of the earth and the formation of 
mountains—e.g. protuberance and skeleton 
(Hale), spherical (Raleigh), globosity and 
habitableness (Ray), and decrement, deter- 
ration, devolve, devolution, doubtless, 


‘t Tbid., i. 44. 

* Tbid., i. 43. Italics and capitals indicate material 
quoted in the Dictionary and the words illustrated. 
Johnson took ten quotations in all from these two 
pages, 43-4. 

* Keill, op. cit., Intro., p. 19. 

**E. Warren, Geologia: or a Discourse concern- 
ing ws Earth before the Deluge, 1690, ch. vii, 
p. 144. 
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expedient, habitation, inelegant,'* obstacle, 
sink, subjacent, suffrage, and surmise (Wood- 
ward), besides Burnet quotations—but Bent- 
ley may be taken as a characteristic source. 
“But some men are out of love with 
the features and mien of our earth: they 
do not like this rugged and irregular sur- 
face, these precipices and valleys, and the 
gaping channel of the ocean. This with 
them is deformity, and rather carries the 
face of a ruin, or a rude and indigested 
lump of atoms that casually convened so, 
then a work of divine artifice. They would 
have the vast body of a planet to be as 
elegant and round asa factitious globe 
represents it; to be every where smooth 
and EQUABLE, and as plain as the 
Elysian fields . . .” (279) 
begins a passage in Sermon viii which pro- 
vided Johnson with several significant quota- 
tions. 


“For, supposing the existence of sea 
and mountains, if the banks of that sea 
must never be JAGGED and torn by the 
impetuous assaults or the silent under- 
minings of waves; if violent rains and 
tempests must not wash down the earth 
and gravel from the tops of those moun- 
tains and expose their naked ribs to the 
face of the sun; if the seeds of subter- 
raneous minerals must not ferment, and 
sometimes cause earthquakes and furious 
eruptions of VOLCANOS, and tumble 
down broken rocks . . .” (283) 
was adapted for jagg and volcano. From p. 
285 he took the quotation under misshape— 
“We ought not to believe ... that the 
mountains are misshapen, because they are 
not exact pyramids or cones.” 
““Who would part with these solid and 
substantial blessings for the little fan- 
tastical pleasantness of a smooth uniform 
convexity and ROTUNDITY of a 
globe?” (287) 
illustrated rotundity, and from Bentley's 
subsequent discussion he quoted for gib- 
bousness, convexity, and bottom. The evi- 
dence leaves no doubt about Johnson’s use 
of these ten pages (279-88). 

What use were mountains? This question 
was discussed as much as the other points. 


‘'*** This very variety of sea and land, hill and 
dale, which is here reputed so inelegant and unbe- 
coming, is indeed extremely charming and agree- 
able,” also quoted, with some variation, under 
suffrage. 
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Although there is a good deal of evidence 
scattered throughout the Dictionary to prove 
that Johnson noticed and used such material, 
perhaps mention of one source will suffice, 
Ray answered this question very metho. 
dically in his Wisdom of God, giving seven 
reasons to justify the existence of mountains 
(pp. 215-220). Johnson quoted no less than 
15 times from these six pages—under delf, 
addit, sough, gin, cheerly, salutary, down. 


wards, downs, vertex, eminency, ridge, 
clamber, acclivity, evagation, and con 
stipate. Derham, in his Physico-Theology 


(Pk. III, ch. iv), quoted these reasons of Ray 
extensively, and it is interesting to note that 
Johnson quoted as from Derham an extract 
under top which was itself a quotation from 
Ray and which he had also taken direct from 
Ray under evagation. 


The future Dissolution and 
the Second Coming 


Books III and IV of the Sacred Theory 
deal with “the Burning of the World,” and 
“the New Heavens, and New Earth.” The 
grandeur of the themes adds a deeper note 
to Burnet’s prose. Here, more than ever, 
the book becomes a “ funeral sermon ” over 
mankind and the globe itself. “ For to see 
a World perishing in Flames, Rocks melt- 
ing, the Earth trembling, and an Host of 
Angels in the Clouds, one must be very much 
a Stoick, to be a COLD and unconcerned 
Spectator of all this.””** 

“ If we could look down upon this burn- 
ing World from above the Clouds, and 
have a full view of it, in all its Parts, we 
should think it a lively Representation of 
Hell it self. For Fire and Darkness are 
the two chief Things by which that State, 
or that Place, uses to be described; and 
they are both here mingled together, with 
all other ingredients that make that 
TOPHET that is prepared of old. Here 
are Lakes of Fire and Brimstone; Rivers 
of melted glowing Matter; ten thousand 
Vulcano’s vomiting Flames all at once; 
thick darkness, and Pillars of Smoke 
TWISTED about with Wreaths of Flame, 
like fiery Snakes,”?’ 

and the end of all will come when God Him- 
self ‘ condescends to an external Glory, with 
a visible Train and Equipage.”** 


*® Preface, vol. ii. 
” ii, 157-8. 
5. 552; 
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Johnson quoted from the Preface and 
chapter i of Book III. After that, I do not 
think he quoted again until chapters xi (on 
the signs preceding the conflagration) and 
xii (on the coming of Christ), but it is pos- 
sible to say that he took a small number 
(three or four, as a rule) of extracts from 
each of the ten chapters of Book IV, which 
suggests fairly consistent reading. 

The Dictionary includes, in addition, 
quotations from Revelations (1 have noted 
2:'° there are probably more) and from 


P, Delaney’s Revelations examined in 
Candour.*° Johnson quoted Milton for 
mean-while— 

Mean-while 


The world shall burn, and from her ashes spring 

New heav’n and earth: 
he used Paradise Lost, xii. 458-9— 

He thence shall come 

When this world’s dissolution shall be ripe, 
twice, for dissolution and ripe, and took four 
extracts (as indicated by italics and capitals) 
from xii. 541-50— 

~ + « @t return 

Of him so lately promiss'd to thy aid, 

The Womans seed, OBSCURELY then foretold, 

Now AMPLIER known thy Saviour and thy 

Lord, 

Last in the Clouds from Heav’n to be reveald 

In glory of the Father, to dissolve 

Satan with his perverted World, then raise 

From the CONFLAGRANT mass, purg'd and 

refin'd, 

New Heav'ns, new Earth, Ages of endless DATE 

Founded in righteousness and peace and love... . 

This paper is not concerned primarily 
with Johnson’s beliefs, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing passage from an Idler (3) may appro- 
priately end this section— 


“Many philosophers imagine that the 
elements themselves may be in time 
exhausted; that the sun, by shining long, 
will effuse all its light; and that, by the 
continual waste of aqueous particles, the 
whole earth will at last become a sandy 
desert. 

“IT would not advise my readers to 
disturb themselves by contriving how they 
shall live without light and water. For 
the days of universal thirst and perpetual 
darkness are at a great distance. The ocean 


" Abomination, angel, chrysoprasus, deliciously, 
faithful, harp, hold, hurt, omega, people, piper, 
pure, sardine stone, shake, shape, signify, slay, 
thrust, thyine, travail, watchful, wonder. 

"Vol. i, 1732; ii, 1734; iii, 1763. The quota- 
ion under ascend is from this work—probably 
also those under accuracy, mighty, and vainly. 
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and the sun will last our time, and we may 
leave posterity to shift for themselves.” 


“ Here is the End of the Matter, says the 
Prophet. ... Here is the Upshot and Result 
of all; here terminate both the Prophecies of 
Daniel and St. John, and all the Affairs of 
the terrestrial World,” we might say with 
Burnet (ii. 228—quoted in the Dictionary 
under upshot). 


“When a man employs himself upon 
remote and unnecessary subjects, and 
wastes his life upon questions which 
cannot be resolved, and of which the 
solution would conduce very little to the 
advancement of happiness; when he 
lavishes his hours in calculating the weight 
of the terraqueous globe, or in adjusting 
successive systems of worlds beyond the 
reach of the telescope... .” 


then, said Johnson (Rambler, 24), his studies 
may be ascribed to vanity and curiosity. The 
justification for such an inquiry as this into 
Johnson’s interest in these physico-theo- 
logical themes may perhaps best be expressed 
in the words of a living historian— 

“Real historical understanding is not 
achieved by the subordination of the past 
to the present, but rather by our making 
the past our present and attempting to 
see life with the eyes of another century 
than our own.” 


(H. Butterfield, The Whig Interpretation 
of History, London, 1950, p. 16. 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


THE PRINCE OF CONNOISSEURS 
Horace Walpole and Strawberry Hill 


ECENTLY a new selection of the Letters 

of Horace Walpole by “the foremost 
American authority on Walpole,” intro- 
duced by “the foremost British authority ” 
is very welcome to those of us who need no 
converting." It should enlighten readers 
who hitherto have accepted Macaulay's 
malevolent caricature. In the Introduction, 
Strawberry Hill is described as “the chief 
delight” of its creator’s existence; but as 
the plan of the book does not admit of many 
particulars in that connection, a few notes 
on its contents may not be amiss as a 


» Letters of Horace Walpole, Selected by W. S. 
Lewis, Introduced by R. W. Ketton-Cremer, with 
ortraits of the correspondents. The Folio Society 
ondon, MCM Ld. (283 pp.), 17s. 6d. 
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memento of the days when the hospitality 
of Horace Walpole was one of the 
pleasantest features of English Society. 

On February 28, 1949, there was bought 
at Sotheby’s, by the renowned connoisseur 
Dr. James Hasson, a French MS translation 
of the Historic Doubts of Horace Walpole 
regarding King Richard III. This MS 
proved to be in the hand of King Louis 
XVI; new evidence, if any such were 
needed, of the importance attached in 
France to the opinions of Horace Walpole, 
who used to be called “as good a French- 
man as could have been born in England.” 
This purchase by the author of The Banquet 
of the Immortals reminds us that the con- 
tents of Walpole’s treasure-house were more 
elaborate and less fastidiously chosen than 
Dr. Hasson’s collection; but with this 
resemblance that, when criticised, each of 
these lovers of art and antiques replied that 
his treasures were not acquired on any 
special system but because he liked them. 

Horace Walpole used to say that it would 
be interesting to compile a Catalogue of 
“lounging books—books to take up in 
low spirits, ennui,” or “ when waiting for 
company. Some novels, gay poetry, odd 
whimsical authors ... A Catalogue 
raisonné of such might be in itself a good 
lounging book.” 

To antiquaries, one of the best Catalogues 
for such a_ purpose is Walpole’s own 
Description of Strawberry-hill.2 Starting 
with the engraved frontispiece and the 
Walpole family motto Fari quae sentiat, 
from that to the final page, it affords ample 
entertainment. 

We can almost imagine ourselves passing 
through the “great north gate,” to the 
oratory and “the Abbot’s garden.” Then 
“on the left by a small cloister” we come 
to the main doorway. “ You first enter a 
small gloomy hall” lighted by two “ narrow 
windows of painted glass representing 
St. John and St. Francis.” Turning to the 
left, through a little passage—over the 
entrance to which is “a carving in wood of 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 1567 °—we 
come to “the Refectory or Great Parlour.” 

* First published at his own press in 1784, Royal 
4to., 200 copies. Reprinted in 1798 with numerous 
engraved illustrations, in “* The Works of Horatio 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. In Five Volumes.” Large 
folio. Vol. II, pp. 393-516, under the original title: 
“A Description of the Villa of Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, at Strawberry-Hill near Twickenham, Middle- 


sex. With an Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures, 
Curiosities, &c.”’ 
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We next visit the China Room, the Yellow 
Bedchamber or Beauty Room hung with 
portraits of the fair ladies of Charles the 
Second’s Court; and so from room to room, 
to the Armoury. Thence to the Library, 
where “the books are ranged within Gothic 
arches,” and lighted with “two frog 
windows” of painted glass, with the arms 
of England, the heads of Charles I and J], 
and the figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Next via the Holbein Chamber, and the 
Gallery, to the Round Drawing Room hung 
with crimson Norwich damask, the chairs 
of Aubusson tapestry, the frames green and 
gold. Then to the Great North Bed. 
chamber, and the Beauclerc Closet (built in 
1774 “on purpose to receive the seven in- 
comparable drawings of Lady Diana 
Beauclerc,”) through the Great Cloister out 
by a wrought iron garden gate to the chapel 
containing four panels from the Abbey of 
St. Edmundsbury: — doors of an altar 
piece, depicting Henry Cardinal Beaufort, 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and other 
high personages. “In the window are 
original portraits of Henry III and his 
Queen Eleanor of Provence in_ painted 
glass;” and in a recess the shrine dated 1256 
came “from the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome” (how acquired is not 
explained). 

“At the end of a winding walk is a large 
seat in the form of a shell.” And, as if all 
this is not enough, there is also ‘“ The Cot- 
tage in the Flower-Garden,” used as a tea 
room, and “the Little Library, painted 
green and white,” containing various objets 
dart, including “over the book-cases, a 
small marble bust of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon ” [who was also a collector. His 
pictures are still happily in possession of the 
present Earl of Clarendon]. 

“It will look, I fear, a little like arrogance 
in a private man,” says Walpole, “ to give 4 
printed description of his villa and collec 
tion, in which almost everything is diminv- 
tive. It is not, however, intended for public 
sale, and originally was meant only to assist 
those who should visit the place.” But fore- 
seeing a day ahead when his treasures might 
be dispersed, he commemorated them the 
more precisely, and with pride: “The 
collection of miniatures and enamels is, | 
believe the largest and finest in the country, 
— finer even than those “of His Majesty 
and of the Duke of Portland.” 


“To an English antiquary must be deat 
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so many historic pictures of our ancient 
monarchs and royal family,” and “to 
Virtuosos of more classic taste, the busts 
of Jupiter Serapis and Caligula, and the 
silver bell of Benvenuto Cellini.” 

“Some transient pleasure may even 
hereafter arise to the peruser of the Cata- 
logue. To others it may afford another 
kind of satisfaction, that of criticism .. .” 
But Strawberry Hill “ was built to please 
my own taste, and in some degree to 
realize my own visions. I have specified 
what it contains: could I describe the gay 
but tranquil scene where it stands, and 
add the beauty of the landscape to the 
romantic cast of the mansion it would 
raise more pleasing sensations than a dry 
list of curiosities . . .” 

Far from being “dry,” no adequate idea 
can be given of the wide range of tastes of 
the genial connoisseur unless we read every 
page. Time for “lounging” being scant, 
alas, at the present day, all we will now 
attempt is to consider some of the principal 
treasures belonging to or bearing upon the 
l6th century; imagining that we have our 
host as showman. He did not arrange them 
all according to period, not even in the 
Holbein Chamber. Of the ensuing selection 
sometimes there are only a few listed among 
other entries on large folio pages. Without 
sorting them into strict chronological order, 
here are the most conspicuous. Among the 
most prized are 


“a case of 15 miniatures,” beginning with 
one of Robert Earl of Essex “set in a 
case enamelled with flowers;” and one of 
his cousin Henry Lord Hunsdon, by 
Hillyard. 

Francis I receiving the homage of the 
clergy, lords, and army. 

Lady Arabella Stuart when a child, by 
Isaac Oliver. 

“Henry VIII, aged 29, and Charles V, 
aged 20, in one picture. Behind 
Charles V are two figures, probably 
designed for his grandfather and father, 
the Emperor Maximilian and Philip.” 

“Henry Duke of Richmond, natural 
son of Henry VIII in his shirt and night- 
cap, which is embroidered with black: a 
miniature.” 

A head of the Duke d’Epernon, 
favourite of Henry III, painted on 
oriental Alabaster. 

“Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham,’ 


"He was not Earl of Nottingham until 1597. 
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the great Admiral, aet. 37: by Isaac 
Oliver.” 

“A large gold medal of Henry VIII. 
On the reverse his titles in Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin. . .” 

“ The red hat of cardinal Wolsey, found 
in the great wardrobe by bishop Burnet 
when clerk of the closet. From his son 
the judge it came to the countess dowager 
of Albemarle, who gave it to Mr. 
Walpole.” 

“... an ancient painting of the 
emperor Maximilian, and his son Philip 
the Fair: from the collection of Mr. Brian 
Fairfax.” 

Catherine of Aragén, first wife of 
Henry VIII, by Holbein. 

“Margaret queen of Navarre, who 
wrote the Tales.” 

“Lady Arabella Stuart, in white, whole 
length in water colours; copied by Vertue 
from the original at Welbeck.” 

““Edward VI when a child; very like 
Henry VIII.” 

“Anne Stanhope duchess of Somerset, 
second wife of the protector, whose 
portrait she holds in her hand... .” 

“Head of Henry VIII, with a watch at 
his neck, carved on a box by Holbein.” 

Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, the poet. 

Another of the same, “ but younger.” 

Queen Mary, when princess. 

“Sir Julius Caesar’s travelling library, 
containing 44 small volumes in Latin, 
enclosed in a case the size of a folio.’ 

“A book of French portraits of the time 
of Francis I. It belonged to Brantéme, 
who has inscribed the names of several 
of the persons. From the collection of 
Monsieur Mariette at Paris.” 

“A German book with prints coloured, 
of Charles V and the German Princes of 
his time.” 

“Sir T. More’s Life, with marginal 
writing by Philip Earl of Pembroke.”® 

“An unique Crown of King Edward VI 
bought at Lord Oxford’s sale in 1742.” 

“Medal of Pope Julius III, in silver, 
struck on the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic religion in England by Queen 
Mary.” 

“A silver medal; on one side the head 
of queen Mary of England, on the other 
of Philip II. Both in alto relievo, and 


* Now in the British Museum. 
° Nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, and one of the 


“Incomparable Paire of Brethren” to whom the 
first Shakespeare folio was dedicated. 
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the most exquisite workmanship. It was “Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, re 
a trial-piece, and is certainly the first beheaded for the cause of the queen of la 
modern medal known. It was bought by Scots. In this picture he is young, and it 
Mr. Walpole in Italy.” was probably painted in the reign of 0} 

“Procession of Knights of the Garter, Edward VI, before he was restored in 
temp. Queen Elizabeth, copied by Vertue blood: for there are his arms without a 5 
from the original by Mark Garrard.’* coronet, and yet on his handkerchief are 0 

Thomas Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in an N. and a f, to mark his title and his P 
the reign of Elizabeth: young. religion: by Antonio Mor.” 

Holbein; in a round. Anne Boleyn, “Robert Devereux, earl of Essex; by A 
in a round. Copies by Eckardt. Isaac Oliver; it belonged to Frances lady a 

Charlotte, daughter of Francis I, died Worsley, who was descended from him 
at five years of age; by Janet.’ It was engraved for the Illustrious Heads, 0 

Lord Darnley, by Vertue, from the Frances his wife, daughter of Sir el 
original at Hampton Court. Francis Walsingham, widow of Sir Philip 0 

Leonore, Queen of Portugal, sister of Sidney” &c.° n 
Charles V, and afterwards second wife of A silver medal on the destruction of the n 
Francis I; by Vertue. Spanish Armada. e 

Arthur Prince of Wales, from “ the only “Henry VII a most capital portrait on 
original of this Prince when grown up.” board, and incomparable for the truth of C 

“Henry VIII, fine whole figure in terra nature, expression and chieroscuro. The e 
cotta, by Holbein: from lady Elizabeth character and thought in the countenance, i 
Germaine’s collection.” and its exact conformity with the bust by g 

“Mrs. Margaret Roper, daughter of Torreggiano in the Star-chamber, make it 
Thomas More, copied out of the great unquestionably a portrait for which the b 
picture of that family, by Vertue.” king sat, and yet the knowledge of light and e 

“Thomas Boleyn Earl of Ormond, shade, not possessed even by Holbein, t 
father of Queen Anne Boleyn.” makes it probable this picture was e 

*... Mary queen of Scots, a head; on retouched by Rubens,” &c. a 
her ruff the arms of France and “Henry VIII's dagger, of Turkish t 
England.’”* work; the blade of steel damasked with \ 

Other portraits of Henry VIII; the gold, the case and handle of chaladonyx, t 
marriage of Henry VII and Elizabeth of set with diamonds and many rubies. . 
York by Mabeuse. From the collection of Lady Elizabeth ‘ 

“Sir Francis Walsingham, with a view Germaine. The duchess of Portland has ( 
of his house at Scadbury in Kent; by another such set with jacinths.” 

Frederic Zucchero, from Sir Robert “Prince Arthur, prince Henry, and $ 
Walpole’s collection” (the head from Princess Margaret, children of Henry the ‘ 
which was engraved by Houbraken). seventh, by Mabuse; from Cosway’s ‘ 

“Anthony King of Navarre father of collection.” ( 
Henry IV, by Janet.” “A locket with hair of Mary Tudor, I 

“A large piece, of Catherine de Medici queen of France; whose tomb was opened 
and her children, Charles IX, Henry III, in 1784; a present from miss Fauquier.” I 
the duke d’Alencon, and Margaret Queen “ Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, and 
of Navarre; whole lengths by Janet: Mary queen of France. The picture was 


bought from Mr. Byde’s in Hertfordshire. lord Granville’s. Kent designed the 
“Philip Villiers de Lisle Adam, the last frame. The picture had before been at 
grand-master of Rhodes, which he the Earl of Westmorland’s at Apthorpe.” 


defended two years against Solyman the “ Sir Thomas Wyat, the poet.” 
Magnificent and a prodigious army; a “Head of sir Thomas Wyat the 
head.” younger, beheaded in the reign of queen 
Mary, in a round on board; copied by 
*This is reproduced in Tenison’s Elizabethan Milbourn, from the original in the 
England . ‘In Relation to all Foreign Princes,” possession of Lord Romney, who was | 


vol. II (1933), Plate 19 from an earlier copy. 
’ Alias Clouet; the Court painter. 
* One of the charges brought by Queen Elizabeth *Now at Penshurst Place. First published in 
against Mary was that she had no right to use  Tenison’s Elizabethan England . “In Relation 
the arms of England. to all Foreign Princes,” Vol. VIII (1947), plate 18. 
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related to the Wyats, and to whom the 
last bequeathed their portraits.” 

“Louis XI an original: his prayer-book 
opened in the shape of a heart.” 

“Catherine Parr, by Holbein; a most 
scarce head, and exactly like the picture 
of her at the earl of Denbigh’s at Nuneham 
Padox, Warwickshire.” 

A second picture of “Catherine of 
Arragon, first wife of Henry VIII an 
admirable original; by Holbein.” 

“A golden heart set with jewels, and 
ornamented with emblematic figures 
enamelled, and Scottish mottos; made by 
order of the lady Margaret Douglas, 
mother of Henry lord Darnley, in 
memory of her husband Matthew Stuart 
earl of Lenox and regent of Scotland ” &c. 

“Margaret of Austria, daughter of 
Charles V in a white religious habit; 
enamelled on copper, in a round: behind 
it Moses receiving the law; enamelled on 

old.” 
4 “A magnificent missal, with miniatures 
by Raphael and his scholars, set in gold 
enamelled, and adorned with rubies and 
turquoises; the sides are of cornelian, 
engraved with religious subjects; the clasp 
a large garnet. This precious prayer-book 
belonged to Claude queen of France, 
wife of Frances I and seems to have 
belonged to the father of Thuanus; vide 

Vol. 1, p. 142 of the French edition. It 
was purchased by Mr. Walpole from the 
collection of doctor Meade, 1755.” 

In the Round Drawing-room, “In the 
great bow window is a large shield of 
arms of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester 
... Under it a thornbush with H.R., the 
device of Henry VII; the arms of queen 
Elizabeth, on the left hand; from Essex- 
house in the Strand; roses; other arms of 
nobility;” &c., &c. 

Queen Elizabeth as a child. 

“Edward Clinton earl of Lincoln lord 
High Admiral of England.”*® 

Sir Francis Drake. Miniature by 
Hillyard. 

“Gold fragment of queen Elizabeth’s 
last broad piece, described in the Royal 
and Noble Authors, Unique: from the 
Oxford Collection.” 

“Sir John Perrot, lord deputy of 
Ireland in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 


“Should be Edward Fiennes, Lord Clinton, 
created Earl of Lincoln. Possibly the picture now 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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in black and white chalk, by Chambers, 

from the original at Sir Herbert Perrot 

Packington’s.” 

This was the Lord Deputy who after keep- 
ing Ireland from rebelling in 1588, and 
having previously served Edward VI and 
Henry VIII, on a fantastic charge of col- 
lusion with the Duke of Parma was con- 
demned to be executed for High Treason 
never committed. The Queen did not sign 
his death warrant; but he died a prisoner in 
the Tower. His nameless grave is in the 
chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. Through 
his granddaughter he is ancestor of the 
Earls of Pembroke, and many others of the 
old nobility of England, but there is not 
any picture of him at Wilton, nor any por- 
trait now known except a mezzotint by 
Valentine Green, — not tallying with the 
contemporary descriptions of his noble and 
dignified appearance. 

There were writers in the 19th century 
who underrated Horace Walpole, by taking 
too literally his light and airy allusions to 
himself : 


“My knowledge of everything,” he 
wrote to Lady Ossory, “is picked up 
from Memoirs, novels, etcetera. I never 
dealt in substantial works; and though 
few simple gentlemen have read more, 
my memory is a chaos of odds and ends 
and fit for nobody’s use but my own. 
How should I, Madam, recommend a 
course of reading who hold learning very 
cheap, and only read for amusement, and 
never perused six pages of Scotch meta- 
physics in all my days!” 

But if we consider this in conjunction with 
the Description of Strawberry Hill we will 
realise that however unsystematic his studies 
they carried him far and wide. 


“Visions have always been my 
pastime,” he confessed; “and so far from 
growing old enough to quarrel with their 
emptiness, I almost think there is no 
wisdom comparable to that of exchanging 
what is called ‘the realities of life’ for 
dreams. Old Castles, old pictures, old 
histories, the babble of old people, make 
one live back into centuries that cannot 
disappoint one. The dead have exhausted 
their power of deceit.” 


This is only another way of saying that as 
the present is perplexing and the future in- 
calculable, the only certainty is in bygone 
events. As Dryden rendered it, from the 
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famous 29th Ode of the earlier and more 
famous Horace, 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

The joys I have possessed in spite of Fate are 

mine. 

Not oll itself upon the Past hath power ; 

For — has been has been, and I have had my 

our. 

Horace Walpole felt a vivid human and 
artistic interest in history, which he was able 
happily to indulge. And though he faced 
the possibility of the ultimate scattering of 
his treasures, mercifully for himself and his 
successors nobody then dreamt of death 
duties; a form of penalisation reserved for 
the 19th century to devise and the 20th 
century ruinously to increase. We can 
scarcely hope there will ever again be 
formed in England a private collection so 
lavish as that with which Horace Walpole— 
in the course of a long life—used hospitably 
to regale his many friends. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


ON THE FRINGES OF THE LAW 


WHEN I was writing “ For Them that are 

Yet for to Come” for N. & @., 
wherein that Series appeared on 14 and 28 
May, 2 July, 5 August and 17 September, 
1949—republished since, in revised and 
amplified form, by The Campfield Press of 
St. Albans, Herts, in 1950—I naturally 
refrained from including therein any legal 
writings from my pen. Nor is it my desire 
here on any such to touch. 

But I find some matters of interest from 
my pen touching only “the fringe” of law, 
and these alone would my readers wish me 
to record, for their reference in case of 
need. They are as follows:— 


1. Ancestry of the Bar. Giving the Pedi- 
gree of the late William Golden Lumley, 
Q.C. 1802-1878)—for whom see below, Nos. 
17 (3) and 26—back to the days of King 
Edward the Confessor—The Justice of the 
Peace, 20 September 1947 and, s.v. “* Ancestry 
in the Law,” The Law Journal, 23 March, 
1951. 


2. Barristers as Esquires. Citing ‘“‘ Messor 
v. Molyneux ” in the Common Bench, 1740, 
quoted in “ Rex v. Brough, Esquire, Mayor 
of Hedon,” 1784, 1 Wilson, 244: and —on 
Insurance Risks of persons usurping such 
title—‘‘ Perrins v. Marine, etc. Insurance 
Society,” 1859, Law Journal Queen’s Bench 
242.—The Evening News 3 February 1930 
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and, in full detail, The Law Journal, 14 June 
1941. 

3. Birmingham Sessions. See below, Nos, 
19(2) and 19(3). 

4. Cicero de Legibus. “Salus Populi 
Suprema Lex.” Showing this phrase to have 
been wrongly ascribed to the Roman Laws 
of the Twelve Tables by Sir Francis Bacon 
in his Essay “ Of Judicature.” Shewn to 
have come, in fact, from Cicero, De 
Legibus, Book III, Section 8—The Medical 
Press and Circular, 5 April 1539. 

5. Common Law. 

(1) Straying of Animals on Highways: 
Distinction between the Few and the Many? 
What is the Law of England?—The Law 
Journal, 11, 18 and 25 August 1934. (See 
later “Searle v. Wallbank ” 63 Times Law 
Reports, 24 and 1947, 1 All England Reports, 
i. 1, 123 

(2) Safety First. Concerning the Legal 
Position of Persons injured by Drivers of 
Post Office Vans. Written to guard Mr. 
A. S. E. Ackerman from including an un- 
meritorious Popular Fallacy in the fourth 
edition of his work on such _ subjects.— 
N. & Q. 14 July 1945. (And see, now, 
“Adams v. Naylor” 1946, 2 All England 
Reports, 241; “Royster v. Cavey” 1946, 
2 All England Reports 642, and the con- 
sequent Crown Proceedings Act 1947.) 

6. Treasure Trove. 

(1) The Isle of Man: and The Origin of 
its Name. Giving an account of an 
unusually fascinating case: “Attorney- 
General v. The Trustees of the British 
Museum,” Law Reports 1903, 2 Chancery 
598.—N. & Q. 16 June 1945. 

(2) What—and What alone—Treasure 
Trove Comprises.—N. & Q. 24 August 1946. 

7. Sacrilege—and an _ Invitation! Con- 
sideration of the Entry into Ancient Tombs, 
with especial reference to that of the 
Egyptian King Tutankhamen.—N. & Q. 
29 June 1946 and 27 July 1946, page 44. 

8. A Unique’ Historic Coincidence. 
Richard the First’s Accession to the Throne 
and the Birth of the Common Law of 
England, 3 September 1189. Outbreak of 
the Second World-War, 3 September 1939 
and The Latter precisely on the 750th 
Anniversary of the Former.—N. & Q. 
28 December 1946. 

9. Election Law. A Judgment on a Novel 
and Unprecedented Point of Law. Munici- 
pal Election, Lancashire—The Justice of 
the Peace, 7 October 1933. 
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10. Freedom of the Press. Shewing how 
it arose in 1695.—The Times 24 December 
1895 and N. & Q. 6 April 1946. 

11. Indian Princes. “Under the Suzer- 
ainty of Her Majesty.” Giving the 
Constitutional Position of the Protected 
Princes of India, as specifically defined by 
Parliament in 52 and 53 Victoria, 1889, 
Cap. 63, and comparing therewith that of 
the Transvaal in 1899.—The Times (s.v., 
“The Transvaal Crisis”) 10 October 1899. 
(See now, however, The Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947, whereunder such “ Suzer- 
ainty of the Crown” over the Princes was 
due to lapse as from 15 August 1947.) 

12. International Law and our Maritime 
Position in War. 

(1) The Declaration of London and Naval 
Prize Bill: National Starvation in War and 
the Paralysis of Britain’s Power and Rights 
at Sea. Dealing with the International Prize 
Court Convention of 18 October 1907, the 
Declaration of London, of 26 February 
1909, and the Naval Prize Bills of 1910 and 
1911; and detailing the Perils to which that 
Declaration, if ratified, would expose Great 
Britain, as an Island Power, in Time of War. 
—The Imperial Maritime League, November 
1910 and (the 8th Edition) March 1911. 

(2) Perils of the Sea: How We Kept the 
Flag Flying. A Short History of a Long 
Fight. Being, in effect the 9th edition of 
the immediately preceding, but very greatly 
expanded—running to some 360 pages—and 
giving the complete history of the long 
campaign carried on by the Imperial Mari- 
time League from 26 February 1909 
onwards, whereby that League secured the 
Nullification both of such Convention of 

1907 and of such Declaration of 1909 by 
securing the rejection of the Naval Prize 
Bill of 1911 on 12 December 1911. (Ready 
for publication on the very eve of the 
1914-18 World War; and thereupon held 
over for publication in yet more extended 
form with the lessons of that War before 
oA $s eyes.—The Imperial Maritime League, 


13. Interpretation. A Matter of Interpre- 
lation: And a Contrast between 491 B.c. 
and 1939 a.p.—The Law Journal, 21 June 
1946. (And see further No. 15, below.) 

14. Lambeth Degrees. One of the Rem- 
nants of the Papal Authority transferred at 
the Reformation to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury by 25 Henry VIII (1553), Cap. 
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21—N. & Q@., 1942 and 
2 January 1943. 

15. Laws of the XII Tables in Ancient 
Rome. The Gold Tooth: The Roman XII 
Tables and Today. Concerning one of the 
Laws in Table X of such XII Tables, which 
were of date, approximately, 491 B.c.—The 
Times, 17 March 1939. (See, later, No. 13 
above.) 

16. Marriage Law. 

(1) Mr. Justice McCardie and the Age of 
Marriage Act 1939.—The Justice of the 
Peace, 27 June 1931. 

(2) The Age of Marriage Act, 1939.— 
Justice of the Peace, 19 March 1932. 

17. The Middle Temple. 

(1) Dr. Walter Baily (or Bayley), c 1529- 
1592. Regius Professor of Physic in the 
University of Oxford and afterwards 
Physician in Ordinary to Queen Elizabeth, 
one of the late Mr. John Hutchinson’s 
“Notable Middle Templars” 1902. Large 
mounted and framed Photograph (endorsed 
with all relevant memoranda and glazed 
both in front and at the back) of his Brass 
Portrait and his Grave in the Ante-Chapel 
of New College, Oxford. Presented to the 
Middle Temple, 1927. And another—like- 
wise mounted, framed and  glazed— 
presented to the Royal College of 
Physicians, 1951. 

(2) William Golden Lumley, Q.C., 1802- 
1878—for whom see above, No. 1 and 
below, No. 21: Another of such “ Notable 
Middle Templars.” Photographic reproduc- 
tion of his Portrait (in sepia) as a “ Silk,” 
ie. » a Q.C. Presented to the Middle Temple, 
1942. 

18. Money-Lending Law. A _ Short 
Account of the Usury Laws: with some 
Observations upon Lord James of Here- 
ford’s Money-Lending Bill of 1899; and 
Disclosing a Serious Flaw therein, which 
was remedied in consequence in the Bill of 
1900, enacted as The Money Lenders Act, 
1900. (Written for the late Mr. Thomas 
Rawle, afterwards President of the Law 
Society, and read by him at that Society's 
Annual Meeting, 1899. Actual authorship 
here stated with his express permission, 
accorded in 1901.}—Messrs. Spottiswode, 
August 1899, 

19. Poetry at the Bar. 


24 October 


(1) A Conveyancer’s Epitaph. Being 
“Lines to be Endorsed upon my Tomb- 
stone”—10 in number—“ Settled and 


approved. Rd. Preston.” A perfect gem: by 
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Richard Preston, both K.C. and Q.C., and 
also M.P., the great Author of “ Estates,” 
“Abstracts of Title,” and “‘ Conveyancing.” 
—The Law Journal, 30 April 1927. 

(2) Rhyming Relics of the Legal Past. 
Setting forth a Poem of 180 lines, entitled 
“ The Hope of the Briefless; or, The Cradle 
of Crime”; dealing with Birmingham 
Sessions and written and “printed for 
private circulation” not later than 30 
November 1882; authorship as yet undis- 
covered by 1948. Together with explana- 
tory Introduction—‘ The Justice of the 
Peace,” Christmas Number, 1949. Repub- 
lished later as an independent monograph 
(Price 1/9 net; post-free 2/-), March 1950. 

(3) Rhyming Relics of the Legal Past: A 
Supplement to the preceding. Giving the 
Identity of the Poet and of All to whom he 
alluded and, also, the approximate date 
(1850) of his Poem.—The Justice of the 
Peace, Christmas Number, 1950. Repub- 
lished later, in revised and implemented 
form, as an independent monograph (Price, 
the same as that of the preceding), February 
1951. 

(4) The Poems and Songs of Edmund 
Lumley of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, a most able lawyer and a most amusing 
companion, the Poet and Songster of the 
Midland Circuit, and only son of the late 
W. G. Lumley, Q.C., for whom see above, 
Nos. 1 and 17 (2), and below, No. 21 (3). 

On his death in May, 1913, the late Mr. 
Marston Buzzard, K.C., then Leader of that 
Circuit, requested me, as the Executor, to 
search through his papers with scrupulous 
care and thence to retrieve for the Circuit all 
his poems and songs, the Circuit having de- 
cided to publish them together in one Volume 
in his memory. Alas! Not one could be 
found, and I formed the opinion that he must 
always have kept them enshrined within his 
mind without committing them to paper. 

Happily, however, one of his Circuit poems 
was later recovered elsewhere and—under the 
title ‘‘ The Song of Derby Sessions, by the late 
Edmund Lumley ’*—was published in the 
Law Quarterly Review for January 1920. 

See the Introduction to this No. 19 (2). 

20. The Royal Courts of Justice. Water- 
Colour Painting: ‘Preparations for the 


Building of the Royal Courts of Justice, 
1870.” Presented to the Law Courts in 1942, 
and kept in safe custody until the perils of 
War were over and thereafter hung in the 
Bar Room at the Law Courts.—See The 
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Times, 17 June 1943 and 5 August 1946, 

21. Saunders, Hatton and Lumley. A 
Series Concerning :— 

(1) Sir Edward Saunders, Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench from 1557 (in Queen 
Mary’s Reign) to January 1558/9 (in Queen 
Elizabeth’s Reign), and from then onwards 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer until 
his death in 1576;— 

(2) His first cousin once-removed, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, born in 1540, Lord 
Chancellor from 1587 (delivering the Speech 
in the House of Lords in 1588 upon the 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada) until his 
death in 1591;—and 

(3) William Golden Lumley (1802-1878), 
Q.C., Originator and Founder of “ Lumley’; 
Public Health,” 1877, and now appearing in 
its Twelfth Edition, running to several 
Volumes, Vol. I of which reproduces his 
Portrait—already referred to above in No. 
17 (2)}—and a “ Biographical Note” based 
on the present writer’s account of his Life 
in The Law Journal of (amongst the here. 
inafter mentioned issues) 26 September and 
3 October 1942. 

For this Series see:—The Law Journal:— 
Part I, 21 and 28 March 1931;—Part II, 4 
September 1937 (with Corrigendum 12 
December 1947);—Part III, 13 December 
1941;—and Part IV, 26 September and 
3 October 1942. (And see further, Nos. |, 
17 (2), and also 19 (4), above.) 

22. Shopkeepers and their Rents. Shop- 
keepers and Their High Rents. Shewing 
Re-Valuation as the Pathway to Remedial 
Legislation.—Enterprise (the Organ of the 
Council of Retail Distributors), September 
to December 1947. (See, now, the Local 
Government Act 1948, the effect of which 
will not be seen until next year, 1952.) 

23. Solicitors and Stockbrokers. Solici- 
tors—as also Stockbrokers—included as 
“Tradesmen” (!) in “‘ Leading Tradesmen 
of London in 1830”; no fewer, indeed than 
three of the first six names therein given 
being those of Solicitors. See The Genea- 
logical Quarterly, March 1939, pages 327- 
364; and, for the present writer’s comments 
thereon, see: —The Genealogical Quarterly, 
December 1944, page 37. 

24. Workmen’s Compensation Law. De- 
pendency in Workmen’s Compensation: 
Two Crucial Questions.—The Law Journal, 
18 and 25 December 1943. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMItTH. 


5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 
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Readers’ Queries 


a 


ANN KIRBY.—Widow of Yardley Co. 

Herts. Will dated 1689 mentions dau. 
Sarah Mardall of Braughing & Grand dau. 
Sarah Larking of Little Munden. Ann might 
have been the dau. of John Halie, cloth- 
worker of Paternoster Row & his wife Joan 
(née Speed). I should be glad of any informa- 


tion. E. M. HAILeEy. 
122 Fulham Road, S.W. 3. 


THE BARLOWS IN ESSEX.—I have re- 
cently produced a small book called 
“The Barlows in Essex. 1730-1924,” for the 
benefit of the South African members of my 
family. The trail ends at Nathaniel (or 
Nathan) Barlow, Gent, of Middlesex, 1670? 
—1722?, who is described as a King’s 
Messenger Extraordinary, married “a lady 
who had a place at Court” and may have 
been a Miss Coggan, and had fourteen chil- 
dren, two of whom went to Charterhouse. 

Though I have traced the children and 
their careers, I can find no more about 
Nathan Barlow or where he lived. The 
Oxford & Cambridge & Charterhouse records 
say merely “‘ of Middlesex °—and I wonder 
if you can suggest any means by which I can 
find his whereabouts in Middlesex? 

The Genealogical Society found a Richard 
Barlow 1702 among the ‘‘ Queen’s Officers,” 
but that rather increases the mystery. 

Ishould be most grateful for any help. 


L. A. BaRLow. 
64 Castlemain Avenue, Bournemouth. 


“TITTLE BO-PEEP.”—According to the 
Oxford Dictionary of Nursery 
Rhymes, 1951, “ No recording or reference 
fo the present verses is known before the 
19th century,” though the phrase “ in everye 
comer they play bo-pepe” appears in an 
Elizabethan ballad. It is further stated that 
the Douce MS. of c. 1805 gives the first 
verse only, but that the five verses in the 
enlarged edition of Gammar Gurton’s Gar- 
land published in 1810 are almost identical 
with those in the Oxford Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes, except that in the former 
version the rhyming words of the last two 
lines are “ stump-o ” and “ rump-o.” 
“Monthly Literary Recreations” for 
july, 1806, pp. 113-117 contains an article 
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entitled “Critical Comments on the Bo- 
peepeid ” signed “ T.” The article is a mock- 
serious commentary on the first three verses, 
which were evidently the only ones known 
to “T.” They differ slightly from the ver- 
sion in the O.D.N.R. It seems possible that 
this “ Critical Commentary ” was written by 
the Rev. Baptist Noel Turner (c. 1740-1826) 
who was the author of “ Infant Institutes ” 
(1797), a satirical pamphlet on the Shake- 
spearean commentators. Infant Institutes 
appears to be very scarce; I have not seen 
it, and do not know where a copy is to be 
found. It is possible that “ Bo-peep” 
appears in it, otherwise the first appearance 
in print seems to be in Monthly Literary 
Recreations for 1806. 

However, a skit written in a very similar, 
but more developed style, “Critica Nova- 
zealandica Futura,” anon., dealing at length 
with “Old Mother Hubbard,” was pub- 
lished in 1837, eleven years after Turner’s 
death. Was the author of this skit also the 
author of the “ Bo-peepeid ”? 


G. OvERBURY Fox. 


ACOBEAN MANUSCRIPTS.—Am _I 

right in thinking that no manuscripts— 

or almost none—exist of the plays by Shake- 

speare and his contemporaries. If this is 
so, where have they disappeared to? 


S. SIMON. 


ARTHUR CHRISTIE (4. 1829, d. before 
1897).—He is described in his son 
Daniel’s marriage certificate as “‘ M.D.,” but 
enquiries of the General Medical Council 
and the B.M.A., and also of the Universities 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee and Glas- 
gow, have shown no trace of a Dr. Arthur 
Christie from the year 1859, when registra- 
tion became compulsory, and at which date 
Arthur Christie was 30 years of age. 

Arthur Christie’s father, Jonathan Henry 
Christie, was a Barrister, and admitted to 
Lincoln’s Inn on the 4th February, 1815, 
being then aged 22. Jonathan was the second 
son of the Rev. Alex Christie, of Fyvie, Aber- 
deenshire, but enquiries here and at Fyvie 
have proved fruitless. 

At some time during his life Arthur lived 
in the Bayswater district, but no information 
from the churches in the district has been 
forthcoming. 

I should be very grateful to any reader 
who can assist me with any information. 


M. A.C. 
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Replies 





7 DRINK TO ME ONLY .. .” (cxcvii. 

161).—A recent contributor voiced 
displeasure with the penultimate line of Ben 
Jonson’s Song: To Celia: 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee! 

This he found objectionable on three counts: 
a wreath, being dead, cannot grow; the 
word “ smells ” is indelicate; and “I swear” 
is harsh and completely without meaning in 
the poem. He ventured to remove these 
blemishes by rewriting: 

Since when it has a fragrance rare, 

Not of itself, but thee! 

This ingenious suggestion set me to 
reciting in my mind the well-known stanzas 
as Ben would have them and as his critic 
would emend them. Thus I came to realize, 
as I had not before, that this line is pre- 
cisely the climactic one of the poem. The 
effectiveness of the whole conceit turns upon 
it. Celia is so exquisite that she transcends 


the human; she is divine. Knowing this, the | 


poet sends her a wreath of roses, hoping 
that the withering of the roses may be 
stayed in her divine presence. Celia merely 
breathes upon them, and sends them back. 
Now—nmiracle of miracles!—from her life- 
giving breath the dead wreath has begun 
again to grow, and continues to grow, even 
out of her presence; and instead of giving 
off its own roseate fragrance, lovely enough, 
it gives off the fragrance of Celia, incom- 
parably lovelier. Aware that such miracles 
may seem incredible, the poet quite 
naturally seeks to gain credence with the 
half-playful asseveration, “I swear!” 

I hope that readers will not be inclined to 
reject Ben Jonson’s line. Without it the 
poem descends to banal commonplace. 


J. BURKE-SEVERS. 
Lehigh University, 
Pennsylvania. 


HE MILITIA AND ITS OFFICERS 
(1809) (cxevii, 117)—Many Militia and 
Volunteer officers would have been younger 
sons of local landed families, who in civil 
life followed various professions. One of 
my family, the Rev. Charles Holden (1750- 
1821) was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Trent 
and Derwent United Loyal Volunteers in 


1804. WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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RINOCO (cxcvii. 150).—Biographical 
data on Herbert Spencer Dickey 
(1876-1948), physician and explorer, may be 
found in the obituary New York Times 
Nov. 4, 1948, p. 29; Times, Nov. 15, 1948, 
p. 100 and Who was Who in America, vol. 
2, p. 155. The New York Times in 193] 
reported on his expedition in numerous 
dispatches. 

Dickey was born in Highland Falls, New 
York; he received his M.D. degree from 
Boston University in 1899; he served as 
surgeon with various companies in Brazil, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia; he rose to the 
rank of major in the Military Intelligence 
Division Reserve. His numerous explora- 
tions in Northern South America are related 
in his Misadventures of a Tropical Medico 
(with Daniel Hawthorne), 1929 and My 
Jungle Book (1932). He originated a 
process for extracting quinine from low 
grade cinchona bark in Ecuador in 194|, 
He died on Oct. 28, 1948. 


HENSLEY C. WoopDsrIDGE. 
Auburn, Ala. 


' YANIrT Y FAIR’ CARTOONS (exevii. 

130, 196).—‘* The King’s Physician ’ was 
Sir Francis Laking, Bart., G.C.V.O., K.C.B,, 
M.D. (1847-1914). This cartoon appeared 
in Vanity Fair of 19 February 1903 and was 


by “Spy.” W. J. BisHop. 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library. 


R L.S. AND DICKENS (exevii. 173)— 

* “Some gentleman in fiction,” by 
Stevenson, appeared in Scribner's Magazine, 
June, 1888 (volume 3, pages 764-8). R.LS. 
argued that a gentleman could always be 
recognised when met in fiction (he had pre- 
viously published in the same magazine an 
essay on gentleman in general). A writer in 
All the Year Round, 15th February 1890 
(volume 3, pages 163-5), disputes his essay. 


GOLOMON CAESAR MALAN (cxcvii, 

194).—1812-94. He is in the first 
supplement to DNB, and there is a bio- 
graphy by his son. 


"TELEVISION (cxevii, 194),—First regular 

public programmes: B.B.C., 2nd 
November, 1936; Italy, 22nd July 1939; 
U.S.A., Ist July 1941. 
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The Library 





PLATO’S ‘PHAEDRUS,’ translated with 
Introduction and Commentary by R. 
Hackforth. (Cambridge University Press, 
18s., pp. 172.) 


PROFESSOR HACKFORTH’S new work 
is similar in arrangement to his own 
“Plato’s Examination of Pleasure” (on the 
Philebus), and to Professor Cornford’s trans- 
lations of Platonic dialogues. It presents 
the reader with an excellent translation of 
the Phaedrus, a brief but authoritative in- 
troduction, and a very helpful commentary. 
The introduction deals with five main 
points: (1) the date of composition (which 
Hackforth suggests is about 370B.c., after 
the publication of the Republic and the 
Symposium); (2) the dramatic date; (3) the 
subjects and purpose of the dialogue; (4) the 
characters, and (5) the problem about the 
authenticity of the speech attributed to 
Lysias. On this last point, he favours the 
view that the speech is ‘ Plato’s own inven- 
tion.’ Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion made by the Introduction is to be found 
in the third section where Hackforth answers 
the vexed question about the real purpose 
and subject of the dialogue by suggesting that 
its aims are (1) to vindicate the purpose of 
philosophy as the true culture of the soul; 
(2) to make proposals for a reformed rhetoric 
subserving the ends of philosophy, and (3) to 
announce and exemplify a special method 
of philosophy—the ‘dialectic’ method of 
Collection and Division. This is perhaps a 
more satisfactory solution than those hitherto 
propounded. 

In the main part of the work, Hackforth 
divides the dialogue into chapters of con- 
venient length, each introduced by a 
synopsis and concluded by commentary. 
The translation is based on the text of 
Burnet’s second edition in the Oxford series 
—a fact which might have been clearly 
Stated in the Preface—and the few depar- 
tures from it are indicated in the foot-notes. 

The translation itself is admirable. It 
Tecaptures the mood of the original and 
passes convincingly from the ‘ picnic’ light- 
heartedness of the introductory scene on the 
banks of the Ilissus to the elevated style of 
Socrates’ second speech. The original Greek 
is faithfully rendered, and is only departed 
from on one or two occasions when a natural 
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English metaphor or phrase is justifiably 
preferred to word-for-word translation. 

The commentary elucidates the general 
argument, discusses points of interest or diffi- 
culty as they arise and indicates the relation- 
ship of the Phaedrus to other Platonic 
dialogues. It is well documented and nicely 
proportioned to the text. Two points may 
perhaps be mentioned. (1) In n. 6 on p. 74, 
the reader is referred to Bidez’s article on 
‘Platoon, Eudoxe et l’Orient’ in Bulletin 
Acad. Belgique XIX (1933). It might have 
been noted that the substance of this article 
is reproduced in the same author’s ‘ Eos ou 
Platon et l’Orient’ (Brussels, 1945), a work 
which may perhaps be more accessible and 
which contains a chapter on ‘ ~e cortége des 
Dieux du Phédre.’ (2) In n. 1 on p. 83 it is 
suggested that it has usually been thought 
that in Republic X, the myth makes the 
1000 years of the soul’s journey ‘ include the 
earthly life-time reckoned at 100, whereas 
the Phaedrus does not.’ Surely it is the 
opposite which is generally accepted, as is 
stated by Adam in his note on Rep. 615A 
to which reference is made in this foot-note. 
These are, however points of minor impor- 
tance. 

The introduction and commentary are 
designed for readers with a knowledge of 
Greek, but others with an interest in Ancient 
Philosophy will find the book as a whole 
very informative and stimulating, and the 
translation in particular entrancing. 


SHERIDAN LE FANU, by Nelson Browne. 
English Novelists Series. (Arthur Baker, 
Ltd., 7s. 6d. net.) 

SELECTED POETRY AND PROSE OF 
EDGAR ALLAN POE, edited, with an 
Introduction, by T. O. Mabbott. (Modern 
a College Editions. New York. 
65c.) 

OES Le Fanu merit such attention as has 
been accorded by other books in this 
series to writers of undoubted importance? 

For in fact, skilfully written and exciting as 

his books are, having that lasting quality often 

attached to works which were period pieces 
even when they were written, is there much 
which can usefully be said about them? 

Sheridan Le Fanu knew how to treat the 

macabre, how to stir the enjoyable frisson 

of apprehension, how to arouse a fearful 
curiosity; but his work touches only these 
transitory emotions; to employ a very well- 
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worn distinction, it appeals only to the fancy 
and not to the imagination and for that 
reason is good entertainment but not very 
fruitful ground for critical reflection. In 
certain passages a more vivid, profound and 
impressive force of imagination may be 
generated: they are rare. Mr. Nelson 
Browne happily does not claim too much 
for his author; he acknowledges the occa- 
sional weaknesses of plot and thin super- 
ficiality of character, and makes the useful 
observation that Sheridan Le Fanu’s pro- 
clivities are dramatic rather than poetic, 
comparing him in this connection with Poe, 
whose general superiority he admits. 


To us the superiority seems marked. The 
edition before us (to which the only objec- 
tion is that it will very soon drop out of its 
paper covers) of selections from Poe’s work 
brings together poetry, fiction and critical 
writing. We are thus given an opportunity 
to see the coherence of his work and to 
realise what the reading of only one species 
may not disclose, his seriousness as an artist. 
There are many peculiar things in Poe’s 
writing; in his poetry (as in his letters) a 
wildness and mawkishness; in his fiction 
an indulgence in ghoulish humour beyond 
the bounds of decency—Berenice is an in- 


sufferable story; and in his critical writing 
a fevered tendency to flog ideas to death— 
his exhaustive account of how The Raven 
was written, by dogged reference to theore- 
tical principles of composition, leaves one 


fascinated but incredulous. But despite this 
apparent perversity of purpose, Poe was one 
for whom fine writing was the top thing in 
the world, and what in an isolated story 
might pass for a chance-inspired piece of 
brilliant journalism, in an isolated poem for 
the heaven-sent gift of one eloquent phrase, 
and in an isolated essay for a profundity 
stumbled on in the dark, are seen in the 
aggregate as the achievement of a devoted 


attention to writing. The effect of hectic - 


haste or distraction is so brilliantly convinc- 
ing in many of Poe’s pieces that it is not 
until they are compared one with another 
and studied with a resolutely unimpression- 
able eye, that one realises the very subtle and 
deliberate technique which produced it; the 
extraordinary delicacy of his dialogue, the 
exquisitely-cast phrases of his best poetry, the 
construction of long paragraphs rising to 
climaxes of horror, all show the craftsman. 
And behind the craftsmanship is Poe’s 
imagination, often tortured or bizarre, but 
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vital and fruitful, picturing the terrible se 
in A Descent into the Maelstrom, pi 
ing, with particular vividness, cellars ag 
dungeons; seizing on the remarkable, but 1 
unrecognizable, frame of mind of Egaer 
the hero of Berenice, and making it a 
ing and absorbing to the reader. Poe ra 
wrote about the normal, and much of } 
writing is a report on unfamiliar territor 
but the energetic excursions of his imagit 
tion into the abnormal cannot but warm 
— the imaginations of those who 
im. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIBRAR} 
CLASSIFICATION, by B. I. Palmer 
A. J. Wells. (Practical Library Har 
books, No. XII.) (London: Geo. 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1951, 8s. 6d. net.) 


THis book of 114 pages succeeds admif 
ably in presenting what is often ca 
sidered an abstruse subject in a lucid ¢ 
comprehensive manner. Mr. Palmer is 
Education Officer of the Library Associati 
and Mr. Wells is the Editor of the “ Briti 
National Bibliography,’ and they wri 
primarily to instruct the younger stude 
of Librarianship, especially those engaged i 
preparing for the Library Association pre 
fessional examinations. Nevertheless, 
book ~will appeal to those amateurs Vv 
possessing sizeable libraries, wish to ap 
the accepted methods of subject classifica 
tion to the arrangement of their collectio 
Such readers will find the art and proceg 
of book classification excellently set fo 
though very little about the comparati 
merits of the various book classificati 
schemes available. By implication 
Decimal Classification is the chosen medit 
—this, of course, because of its wide-spre 
use in our present public library system= 
yet the many references to the scheme almée 
invariably lead to criticism of its weaknesses 
In point of fact this splendid pioneer schef 
has had its day and does not well stand th 
strain of continued elaboration which t 
vast accumulation of modern knowled 
entails. 
The book would be better witholl 
chapter IV which is just a parade of abstr 
reasoning—the term “personality” is 
ridiculous choice, as the authors seem 
admit on page 84. If the authors really thin 
it as important as they assert at the end ¢ 
the chapter (page 52) it should be re-writt 
using the concepts of ordinary lang 
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